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include Squirrel Nut-
kin, Jemima Puddle-
duck, Mrs. Tiggy-
Winkle (hedgehog),
and Tom Kitten.
She married William
Heelis, a Lakeland
solicitor, in 1913.
Dying at Ambleside,
Dec. 22, 1943, she
left properties in
the district to the
National Trust. Hill
Top Farmhouse
became a permanent
memorial to her, and some of her
original water-colour illustrations
are exhibited there. Consult the
biography by M. Lane, 1946.

Potter, PAUL (1625-54). Dutch
painter. Born at Enkhuysen, he
was a pupil of his father, Pieter, at
Amsterdam,
and of Jakob
de Wit at
Haarlem. He
painted land-
scapes with
horses or cat-
tle, generally
on rather a
small scale;
but his famous
Bull, now at
the Maurits-
huis, at The Hague,' is nearly life-
size. He passed his life in Holland
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and died at Amster-
dam. See Dutch
School illus. p. 2879.
Potteries, THE,
District in N.
Staffordshire, E n g-
land. It includes the
towns of Burslem,
Fenton, Hanley,
Longton, Stoke-
upon-Trent, and
Tunstall, all of which
were united, March
31,1910, to form the
co. bor. of Stoke-on-
Trent. The Potteries cover about
9 m. in length by 3 m. in breadth
on the N. Staffs coalfield, con-
stituting the chief centre in the
U.K. maiding china, earthenware,
etc. See Bennett, E. A.; Five
Towns; Stoke-on-Trent.

Potter's Bar. Urban district
of Middlesex, England. Situated
on the Great North Road, 3 m. N.
of Barnet, it has a main line rly.
station. The district is controlled
by an urban district council. Here
on Oct. 1, 1916, a zeppelin was
brought down in flames by Lieut.
W. J. Tempest, the bodies of the
crew being buried in the locality.
Between the two Great Wars
Potter's Bar, which had previously
been a quiet village, expanded
rapidly into a residential suburb
of London. Pop. (1951) 17,172.
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followed by a full description of the modern processes employed in

manufacture, firing, decorating, and glazing.     Cross-references to

other entries on the subject are given at the end of the article

Pottery is the general name given
to earthenware fabrics, vessels,
ornaments, etc. The shapes are
fashioned out of moist plastic earths
(clays), hardened by air-drying or
by firing. It was probably in-
vented E. of the Caspian, whence
it spread to the Persian Gulf and
to pre-Sumerian Eridu and Ur.
Its presence in Danish kitchen-
middens suggests that it existed in
Neolithic Europe. The primeval
fabrics were fixed on the open
hearth by the women of the home-
stead. Most of the world's
utilitarian and hand-made pottery
has been, and is, produced by
women; their crude undecorated
jars are still fired on the hearth in
the Outer Hebrides. The fashion-
ing of vessels on rounded pebbles
or pivoted stone disks enabled the
potters to keep the fabrics turned
towards them as they modelled
the clay, and this practice culmi-
nated ^ in the invention of the
potter's wheel, perhaps in early

dynastic Egypt, where also the
open hearth was replaced by the
pot-oven or kiln. Enamelling,
painting, turning, varnishing, and
glazing were later developments.
Greek pottery vases of good
form of workmanship date from
900 B.C., the fine vase period
extending from the 7th to the
3rd centuries. Enamelled earth-
enware was introduced into Europe
mainly through the Moors in
Spain, the art spreading to
Majorca and Sicily, thus preparing
the way for the great works of the
Italian Renaissance. Many Italian
cities became famous for ceramic
productions, e.g. Gubbio, Faenza
(hence the name faience), Siena,
Urbino, Pesaro. Among the great
masters of the art are Luca della
Robbia, Giorgio Andreoli, and
Francesco Xante. It was probably
a piece of Italian majolica that
inspired the Frenchman, Bernard
Palissy, in his experiments which
led to'thc perfection of his process

of coloured enamelware (1557).
Italian influence was still notable
even with the 17th century decline
in Italy. Delft in Holland made a
ware that was a kind of com-
promise between Italian majolica
and Chinese porcelain, the methods
being Italian, the designs Chinese.
Italian potters settled in France,
at Nevers, Rouen, and Mouatiers.
English potters of the 16th and
17th cents, produced ware of a
homely character, porringers,
bowls, ec tygs" (many-handled
loving-cups), etc., the Stafford-
shire potters rediscovering the
Roman art of painting on a dark
clay with one of lighter tone.
Wrotham, Kent, was another
important centre for this class of
decorated slipware (slip being the
term for thin fluid clay applied as
an extra surface before baking).
A later and more elaborate style
was developed at Leeds. It was
a Burslem potter, Astbury, who
discovered the peculiar properties
of calcined flint, ground to powder,
when combined with an earthen-
ware body. But Josiah Wedgwood
(1730-95) did most to raise the
quality of English ware.
Early Stoneware
The development of stoneware
so called from its greater hardnesrs
was contemporaneous with that
of earthenware. Generally it was
classed as gris de flandres or
Cologne ware. It was finished in
the natural colour of the clay
and glazed with salt during the
firing.          Stoneware came, to
England from the Low Countries
and Germany, the first English
factories being set up at Fulham
in 1611. Mortlake followed on the
same lines in 1752, but fine salt-
glazed stoneware was being pro-
duced at Burslem as early as Iti90.
It was porcelain that chiefly
occupied the potters of the E. The
Chinese invented it, and great
perfection in the art was attained
during the Ming dynasty, 1368-
1644, when wonderful colour
effects were produced. In Europe,
France preceded Germany in
porcelain production, but before
the discovery of the true clay in
1768, it was artificially composed ;
the first soft paste was made at
St. Cloud, 1698. In 1740 a factory
was established at Vincennes,
which was later removed to Sevres.
The introduction into Europe of
true porcelain was a distinction
left to Dresden. In England,
Chelsea wares were the earliest,
specimens of excellent workman-
ship dating back to 1745. London
also made porcelain at Bow from
1744, but the whole of the plant